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DRAMATIC SEQUELS. 
XI.— THE LADY ON THE SEA. 


WHEN IBSEN ended The Lady from the 
Sea by making Mrs. WANGEL give up her 
idea of eloping with ‘‘The Stranger”’ 
and decide to remain with her husband 
and her step-children, many people must 
have felt that there was a want of finality 
about the arrangement. Having discussed 
so exhaustively with Dr. WANGEL the 
advisability of leaving him, she could 
hardly be expected to give up the project 
permanently. The play is therefore one 
which emphatically calls for a sequel. 


Scene I.—Beside the pond in the WANGELS’ 
garden. It is a malarious evening in 
September. HILDA and BOLETTA, Mrs. 
WANGEL’S step-daughters, are, as usual, 
failing to catch the carp which are said 
to haunt the pond. 


Boletta. Do you think she (nodding 
towards Mrs. WANGEL, who prowls to and 
fro on the damp lawn with a shawl over her 
head) is any betéer ? 

Hilda. No, worse. 

Boletta (cheerfully). Oh, she can’t be 
worse, 

Hilda. That’s all very well for you. 
You’re going to be married. It doesn’t 
matter to you how mad she is! You ’ll be 
out of it before long. 

Boletta (jubilantly). Yes, I shall be out 
of it. 

Hilda. ButIshan’t. (Darkly) However, 
perhaps she ’1l go away soon. 

Boletta. Papa still thinks of moving to 
the sea-side then ? 

Hilda (crossly). Oh, Papa—Papa never 
thinks ! 

Boletta. Hush, Hitpa. 
things you say ! 

Hilda (grimly). Not half so dreadful as 
the things I should like to do. 

Boletta. HILDA ! 

Hilda. Oh, yes, I should. And I will 
when I grow up. I'll make Master-builder 
SOLNESs tumble off one of his own steeples. 
Think of that now! 

Boletta. What a horrid child you are. 
And just when I thought you were begin- 
hing to get on better with her too! 
(nodding towards Mrs. WANGEL). It’s 
most provoking. 

Hilda. I call it perfectly thrilling, my- 
self. But here she comes. (Mrs. WANGEL 
approaches.) Go away. I want to talk to 
her, (Exit BOLETTA doubtfully). How are 
you to-day, Mother ? 

Mrs. Wangel (absently). Eh ? 

Hilda (controlling her impatience). I 
asked how you were. 

Mrs, Wangel. But you called me mother. 
I'mnot your mother. 1’m only your step- 
Mother, 

Hilda, But. I can’t address you as step- 
mother. ‘* People don’t do those things,”’ 


What dreadful 











48 dear HEDDA GABLER always Says. 
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Stout Party. ‘‘Now THEN, WAITER, WHAT HAVE You Got?” 
Waiter. ‘‘ CALVES’ BRAINS, DEVILLED KIDNEYS, FRIED LIVER ——’ 


Stout Party. “‘ Here! 


BoTHER YOUR COMPLAINTS ! 


’ 


GIVE ME THE MENOO.” 








Mrs. Wangel (whose attention is clearly 
wandering). I suppose they don’t. 

Hilda. Mother, have you seen him ? 

Mrs. Wangel. I believe WANGEL is in the 
surgery. 

Hilda. I don’t mean Papa. What does 
it matter where Papa is! I mean The 
Stranger. The English steamer is at the 
pier. It arrived last night. (Looks at 
Mrs. WANGEL meaningly.) 

Mrs. Wangel (vaguely). Is it, dear? 
astonish me. 

Hilda. You will go and see him, of 
course ? 

Mrs. Wangel. Oh, of course, of course. 

Hilda. I think it must be so perfectly 
thrilling to go down all by one’s self to 
a steamer to see a strange man who is 
not one’s husband. 

Mrs. Wangel (recalling with difficulty 
her old phrase). Oh, yes—yes. It allures 
me wonderfully. 

Hilda. I should go at once, if I were 
you, before Papa comes out. 

Mrs. Wangel. Don’t you think I ought 


You 





to tell WANGEL? I have always been 
accustomed to consult him before eloping 
with anyone else. 

Hilda. I think not. You must go of 
your own free will. You see, Papa might 
urge you to go. And then it would not 
be altogether your own will that sent 
you, would it? It would be partly his. 

Mrs. Wangel. So it would. 

Hilda. Isn’t it splendid to think of 
your going away with him to-night, 
quite, quite away, across the sea ? 

Mrs. Wangel (doubtfully). Yes. 

Hilda. You know you always like the 
sea. You talk so much about it. It 
allures you, you know. 

Mrs. Wangel. Yes, the idea of it is 
wonderfully alluring. (With misgiving) 
But I’ve never been on the sea. 

Hilda (enthusiastically). That’s what 
makes the idea so thrilling. It will be 
quite a new sensation! The sea is so 
fresh and buoyant, you know! So rough! 
Not like these vapid fiords where it’s 
always calm. Quite different altogether. 
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Mrs. Wangel. Ah, there ’s WANGEL. 
Enter Dr. WANGEL. 

Hilda. Bother ! 

[She returns to her fishing for the carp, 
which are never caught. 

Dr. Wangel. Ah, ELLIDA, is that you? 

Mrs. Wangel. Yes, WANGEL. 

Dr. Wangel. Not brooding, I trust, 
dear? Not letting your mind dwell on 
The Stranger, eh ? 

Mrs. Wangel (always ready to adopt an 
idea from any quarter). Of course, WAN- 
GEL, I never can quite get the idea of 
The Stranger out of my mind. 

Dr. Wangel (shaking his head). Silly 
girl, silly girl. And the sea, too? Still 
full of the sea ? 

Mrs. Wangel (taking up the cue at once). 
Ah, the sea, the wonderful, changeful sea! 
So fresh and buoyant, you know! So 
rough! Not like these vapid fiords. I 
had a child whose eyes were like the sea. 

Dr. Wangel (testily). I assure you, 
ELLIDA, you are wrong. The child’s eyes 
were just like other children’s eyes. All 
children’s eyes are. (HILDA suppresses a 
slight giggle. WANGEL notices her for the 
first time.) Fishing, HiLpa ? 

Hilda (darkly). Yes, Papa. Trying to 
hook a silly old carp. I think I shall 
catch her in the end. 

Dr. Wangel (with interest). What bait 
do you use? 

Hilda. Oh, I have been very careful 
about the bait. My fish rose to it at once. 

Dr. Wangel. Well, well, I must go back 
to the surgery. Goodbye, ELLIDA; and, 
mind, no brooding about the sea! [Evwit. 

Mrs. Wangel (ecstatically). Oh, the sea, 
the sea! 

Hilda. Yes, you'll 
Won’t it be thrilling ? 
ought to start at once. 

Mrs. Wangel (helplessly). I suppose I 
ought to pack a few things first ? 

Hilda. I wouldn’t mind about that if I 
were you. I’d go down to the ship just 
as I was, slip on board without being 
noticed, and hide until I was well outside 
the fiord and began to feel the real sea 
heaving under me! 

Mrs. Wangel (nervously). Shall I like 
that ? 

Hilda. Of course you will. 
native element, you know. 
said so. 


be on it soon. 
I really think you 


It’s your 
You always 
Before you’ve been on it half 
an hour you'll wish you were overboard, 
you 'll like the sea so! 

Mrs. Wangel (fired by this vicarious en- 
thusiasm). I shall, [know I shall. He will 
be there too! And he’s so frightfully 
alluring. I must go at once. 

[Exit hurriedly by the garden gate. 

Hilda (giggling joyously). Caught, by 
Jove! My fish caught! She’ll go off 
with her second mate on the English 
steamer, and never come back any more. 
What a triumph for my bait ! 

[Picks up fishing tackle, and exit into 
the house in high good humour. 





SCENE II,—The deck of the English steamer. 
The vessel has got outside the shelter 
of the fiord, and is beginning to pitch 
a little in the long sea rollers. Mrs. 
WANGEL is discovered groping her way 
cautiously up the companion in the 
darkness. 

Mrs. Wangel. This motion is very dis- 
agreeable—(The vessel gives a very heavy 
lurch)—most disagreeable! I wonder if I 
could speak to The Stranger now? HILDA 
said I ought to wait till we were out 
at sea. Oh! (The vessel gives another 
lurch.) 

A Steward (passing). Did you call ? 

Mrs. Wangel. No—er—that is, 
Will you send Mr. JOHNSTON to me. 

Steward. There’s no one of that name 
among the passengers, Madam. 

Mrs. Wangel (fretfully). Mr. JOHNSTON 
isn’t a passenger. Mr. JOHNSTON is the 
second mate. (The vessel lurches again.) 
Oh, oh! 

Steward (looking suspiciously at her). 
But the second mate’s name is BROWN. 

Mrs. Wangel (under her breath). Another 
alias! (Aloud) It’s the same person. 
Will you ask him to come to me? 

Steward. Very well, Madam. (To him- 
self) Queer, that! Wants to see the 
second mate, and don’t remember his 
name. But, there, what can you expect 
on these excursion steamers ! [Exit. 

Mrs. Wangel (as the boat gets further 
out to sea and begins to roll heavily). This 
is horrible. I begin to think I don’t like 
the sea at all. I feel positively ill. And 
I always thought the motion would be so 
exhilarating. It doesn’t exhilarate me in 
the least. I wish JOHNSTON would come 
—or Brown, I mean BROWN. Perhaps 
he could find somewhere for me to lie 
down. 

BROWN—or JOHNSTON—accompanied by 
the Steward, comes up the hatchway. 
He is the same disreputable looking 
seaman whose acquaintance the 
reader of ‘*The Lady from the 
Sea’’ has already made. 

Steward. This is the lady (indicating 
Mrs. WANGEL). 

Brown (in his most nautical manner). I 
know that, you swob. Haven’t I eyes? 
Get out. (Exit Steward.) Well, woman, 
what do you want? 

Mrs. Wangel (faintly, too much overcome 
by the rolling of the vessel to resent his 
roughness). I—I have come to you. 

Brown. So I see. 

Mrs. Wangel. 
ALFRED ? 

Brown. My name isn’t ALFRED. 
JOHN. 

Mrs. Wangel (plaintively). It used to be 
ALFRED. 

* Brown. Well, now it’s JOHN. 

Mrs. Wangel. Are you—glad to see 
me ? 

Brown (briskly). Not a bit. Never was 
so sorry to see a woman in my life. 


yes. 


Don’t you want me, 


It.’s 





——— 


Mrs. Wangel (in horror). But you care 
forme. You said you wanted me. 

Brown. 1 know I did. Thought olg 
QUANGLE-WANGLE would buy me off if] 
put the serew on. He didn't see jt, 
Stingy old cuss ! 

Mrs. Wangel (appalled at this way of 
speaking of her husband). But 'you never 
asked Dr. WANGEL for anything ? 

Brown. No fear. Too old a hand for 
that. He’d have put me in prison for 
trying to extort money. 

Mrs. Wangel. How could you expect 
him to give you money if you didn’t ask 
for it? 

Brown. I didn’t suppose he was an 
absolute fool. When a man has a crazy 
wife he can’t be such a born natural 
as to suppose that another man really 
wants her to go away with him. He 
wants the price of a drink. That’s 
what he wants. But old QUANGLE- 
WANGLE was too clever for me. He 
wouldn’t part. 

Mrs. Wangel. Wouldn’t part husband 
and wife, you mean ? 

Brown. No, I don’t, afd you know I 
don’t. Wouldn’t part with the dibs; 
that ’s what IT mean. 

Mrs. Wangel (as the vessel gives a big 
roll). Oh, I’m going to be very ill in 
deed. Why did I think I should like the 
sea? 

Brown. Why, indeed? I don’t know. 
Dash me if Ido. Mad, I suppose. 

Mrs. Wangel. What am I to do now? 

Brown. Go back to old QUANGLE, if 
he ’ll take you. He's fool enough, | 
dare say. 

Mrs. Wangel. But I can’t. We're out 
at sea. I can’t get back now. I think 
I’m going to die. [She sinks upon a seat. 

Brown. Die? You won’t die. No such 
luck. You’re going to be sea-sick, you 
are. Where’s your cabin? 

Mrs. Wangel (feebly). I don’t know. 

Brown. Where’s your luggage? Hand 
me over your keys. 

Mrs. Wangel. I haven’t any luggage. 

Brown. Bilked again, s’help me! And 
not as much as a half a sovereign on 
you, I suppose ? 

Mrs. Wangel (feeling limply in her 
pocket). No. I must have left my purse 
at home. 

Brown. Well, 1’m——! 

[He looks sourly at her. | 

Mrs. Wangel (growing frightened). What 
are you going to do with me? 

Brown. Do with you? Send you back 
to QUANGLE by the first steamer, of 
course. You’ll have to work your pas-|' 
sage back as stewardess. Heaven help |’ 
the passengers ! ! 

[He stalks to the hatchway and dis- |} 
appears. Mrs. WANGEL, with al | 
groan, resigns herself to seasick 
ness. 


St. J. H. 





(Curtain.) 
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JONATHAN SHOPPING. 
d dis- |} John Bull. ‘Now, MY LITTLE MAN, WHAT CAN I DO FOR YOU 
vith a Master Jonathan. ** WAL, GUESS I'LL BUY THE WHOLE STORE!” 


asick- (American millionaires agree to purchase the Leyland Line (Mediterranean, Portugal, Montreal and Antwerp) Fleets. A meeting of share- 
holders has been called in order to confirm the arrangements.” — Vide “ Daily News,” May 1. 
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THE MAN FROM BLANKLEY’S ; 
Or, THE MERRY WIVFS OF WESTBOURNE. 


To faithful patrons of Mr. Punch there 
isno need to recall the plot of The Man 
from Blankley'’s. Apart from the develop 
ment of a single scheme of mutual con- 
fusion, cleverly contrived to extend over 
the greater part of the play, it is a pure 
comedy of dialogue. The wisdom of the 
wise critics, with whom I would ask leave 
to break a Free Lance edged with plati- 
tude, has of late been instructing us in the 
view that drama is primarily concerned 
with action and not with speech. This 
is, of course, to forget the fairly notice- 
able fact that speech is one form of action ; 
and, indeed, of all forms, the most 
common, the most continuous, the most 
readily illustrative of character; and, for 
all these reasons, the most conveniently 
dramatic. Indeed, in the ordinary 
relations of actual life (which the stage 
hypocritically professes to reproduce) 
people seldom do things; they talk. 
Tragedy, perhaps, is more a matter of 
action, though I have held speech with 
people whose dulness made the terrors of 
death seem a light thing. But in the 
Comedy of Life, for one humorous thing 
that I have seen done, I have heard a 
thousand said. 

This is not to imply that all comedies of 
dialogue are suited to the stage. The 
detached scintillation, the epigram of 
which just any irresponsible person is 
made the arbitrary mouthpiece—these 
rather lose than gain by recital on a stage. 
But dialogue that defines the characters 
of which it is the inevitable expression 
may gain much by realization, through 
eye and ear, of individuality and environ- 
ment. And this is just the kind of 
dialogue which runs through Mr. ANSTEY’S 
play. From the first speech that intro- 
duces us to each new arrival there is no 
least word spoken that is not subtly 
germane to the character that utters it. 
And in these ‘* Voices ’’ of middle Middle- 
classdom, the author shows himself too 
good an artist to spoil the actuality of 
his dialogue by straining on the one hand 
after epigram, or falling on the other into 
farce. If pure fatuity is natural to any 
of his characters, they are allowed to 
talk it. But in every remark, even the 
most apparently pointiess, he has, if you 
consider it, discriminated nicely between 
the fatuities of which his fatuous people 
are severally capable. And all the details 
ofdress, of make-up, of pose, of entourage, 
combine to justify the dramatic present- 
ment of these characters by affording a 
clearer realisation of their idiosyncrasies. 

But plays that depend upon the finest 
dialogue are liable, as plays, to the 
defects of their quality. It was scarcely 
to be hoped that the enthusiastic appre- 
ciation which the First Act received would 
es 
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NATURAL HISTORY NOTES 
“THE MISSING WORD.” 


‘*TaE ENDURANCE OF THE CAMEL IS EXTRAORDINARY. 
MORE, IF YOU HAVE 


SEVENTY MILES AT A STRETCH—AND EVEN 


FORGOTTEN THE ARABIC WORD FoR ‘ Woa!’” 


It WILL SOMETIMES COVER 
DROPPED THE ROPE AND 








be kept up through the Second without the 
sustainment of a fresh incident. Add to 
this the greatly daring experiment of a 
set dinner-party lasting from rise to fall 


of the curtain. Though the difficulties of | 
the mise-en-scéne were admirably over- 


come, and hosts and guests (nobly as- 
sisted by Mr. ARTHUR PLAYFAIR as the 
butler) played their parts almost as well 
as they could be played, the attempt on 


characteristic of Mr. ANSTEY that he 
refused to evade this last difficulty 
by making his conversation general, and 
so defying the sacred laws of over-peopled 
dinner-tables. 

Since the first night the dialogue has 
been curtailed, and the scene is played 
more closely; and if Mr. FoRD would only 
keep still in his seat, and not wriggle his 
body round to face his neighbour, it would 


the first night seemed to fail of a per- | be difficult to find a flaw either in the 


fect justification. 
to comparison with the First Act, with 
its novel introduction of characters who 
were bound to lose something of their 
pristine bloom ; in part to the almost total 
absence of the relief of movement among 


| 


In part, this was due | acting or the stage-management. 


In a strict dramatic sense the Third 
Act is the best. It contains the only 
deliberately planned ‘‘ situation,’’ where 
Mr. Gabriel Gilwattle proudly enters the 
drawing-room on the arm of Lord Strath- 


the principal characters, and in part to|peffer with the pronounced intention of 
the necessary straining of stage conven-| introducing him to his wife, and this at 
tion by loud conversation «@ deux, not|the moment when that buxom dame is 


always meant for the general ear. 


It is still rigid with the staggering discovery 
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that he is a man from Blankley’s shop.| in a kind of part that is seldom played so . . 7 
This is irony of the most Greek. Here, | well; reserving forthe happy termination THE SONG OF THE SUB-MARINED, 
too, in the study of vulgarity, is ajof her love-scene a convincing ardour A LIFE ‘neath the ocean wave 
happily conceived contrast between the|of the sort that leaves a nice large A home = the rolling deep, 
changing attitudes of the company,|smudge of pearl-powder on the lapel of That the billows never lave 


shocked in turn by the loss of ‘their 
illusion and then of their disillusion. 

In the construction of his play, the 
author has gone one better than the 
Unities. By the device of letting the 
ladies’ conversation in the drawing-room 
overlap that of the men downstairs, he 
gains a fair number of minutes over the 
common enemy, almost enough to make 
good the intervals and allow the play to 
coincide exactly with the period which it 
designs to cover. 

Before the final curtain I think, with 
deference, that Mr. ANSTEY might have 
set a sterner limit on his love-scene: but 
he was excusably tempted to draw out 
the linked sweetness of his one passage 
of sentiment; and the gallery in these 
eases always demands clear proof that the 
lady’s future is assured. And then Mr. 
ANSTEY has a secret passion, too little 
gratified, for being taken seriously. 

Mr. HAWTREY, though at heart probably 
suffering fron the same yearning, may 
have been embarrassed on the first night by 
the comparative respectability of his part. 
Yet he acted with well-bred assurance in 
a situation chat might have shattered the 
self-confidence of an ordinary lord. But, 
except when he bursts into uncontrollable 
and most infectious laughter over his mis- 
taken identity, he is perhaps a shade too 
statuesque. In the absence of Mr. 
ARTHUR WILLIAMS, through sudden indis- 
position, Mr. ForpD (not Ford of the other 
‘*Merry Wives’’), taking the part of Mon- 
tague Tidmarsh at short notice, earned the 
gratitude of the house by his rendering of 
the apologetic husband moving uneasily in 
the too fine air of the haut monde of West- 
bourne Park. Ona second view, I found 
him not quite within the picture. While 
the others without effort are all living 
characters, he tries to be too life-like, and 
only succeeds in giving himself the elastic 
airs of a marionette. 

Miss FANNY Brouau, as his far, far 
better half, more than justified the warmth 
of her welcome. In her extremely varied 
relations with the other characters she 
showed an extraordinary intelligence and 
versatility, and kept up her end of the 
table, under the most trying circum- 
stances, with a resourcefulness that was 
quite masterly. Mr. AUBREY FITZGERALD, 
as Mr. Poffley of the jeunesse dorée of 
Bayswater, raconteur and Tit-Bit statis- 
tician, was irresistibly absurd; and the 
complacent turkey-gobble with which he 
disguised any hiatus in his gifted conver- 
sation, was a continual joy. Miss JESSIE 
BATEMAN as the Governess—her fresh 
beauty and Paris gown both charming 
contrasts to her incongruous surroundings 
—played with nice feeling and restraint 





the gentleman's coat. All the minor 
characters, without exception, are admir- 
ably played; but the palm must still 
be given — ungrudgingly, I am sure, 
by her elders—to the altogether fascinat- 
ing performance of little Miss BEATRICE 
TERRY. 

As a rule, the introduction of children 
on the stage, employed generally ad 
misericordiam, has the effect of freezing 
at their source the welling founts of pity 
in my breast. But this child was only 
asked to be human and adorable. Always 
a refreshing picture, with the lovely 
auburn hair against the pretty white 
frock, she played the part of a natural, 
outspoken child with no more hesitation 
than was proper to her character, and 
without the lightest shadow of preco- 
city. Whether in her piquant criticism 
of the pompous Uncle Gabriel (Mr. HENRY 
KEMBLE at his happiest), or in the easy 
confidence which she shows in the 
stranger gentleman from Blankley’s (see 
how she takes him her picture-book at 
once, with that instinct for the right 
man which is the gift of children and 
the wiser quadrupeds), she had the hearts 
of all the house at her feet. 

I have spoken of the charm of the play 
and its performance, I hope without 
seeming to hold a brief for Mr. ANSTEY. 
Iam glad to think that its success does 
not lie wholly on the knees of the gods, 
for I doubt if the true delicacy of its 
flavour always penetrates so near the 
ceiling. But there should be enough of 
the finer sense of humour among London 
playgoers to fulfil the present healthy 
promise of a pretty run. 

Finally, I shall ask Mr. ANSTEY’s forgive- 
ness for writing so ponderously on so 
light a theme. Whatever poor badinage 
one may contrive to command must be 
reserved for the more serious creations of 
the modern stage. 0. S. 








SUGGESTED NEW REGULATIONS OF 

CRICKET. 

(Short and sweet.) 

1. It is distinetly to be observed that 
the Marylebone Cricket Club, not being 
constituted by Act of Parliament, no other 
clubs are bound by the decisions of the 
said M.C.C., not even the L.C.C, 

2. Captains of County Cricket Clubs 
must mind their own business, which 
is to win matches, struck on the scoring- 
box. 

3. Every umpire must draw up his own 
rules as well as the stumps. The less he 
says about ‘‘ leg before wicket ”’ or ‘‘ throw- 
ing,’’ the more employment he will get. 
Let him send the ‘“‘ legs ’’ to limbo and the 
‘* throws ’’ to a going point. 











Though the currents never sleep, 
Where the whiting come and tap 

On the porthole’s misty pane 
And the congers bark and snap 

In a dog-fishlike refrain. 


’ A life ’mid the flowing tide; 

A home in the sunless sea 

In a ship with a porpoise-hide 
That ever concealed must be. 

A perpetual game of nap 
On the ocean’s ill-made bed ; 

There one’s feet get soft as pap 
Where the sole alone may tread, 


Oh, well for the collier lad 
As he curses his garb of grime! 
Oh, well for the man nigh mad 
With the heat in a torrid clime! 
O! well for the dark Lascar 
In the sea of ice or snow! 
But alas ! without sun or moon or star, 
For the mariner down below! 








**Q.’s AND A.’s’’ OF THE SEASON, 
QUESTIONS. 

From Pater. What has become of my 
notes for my next novel, my receipts for 
fire insurance and life insurance, rates 
and taxes, and the revised draft of my 
will ? 

From Materfamilias. What has become 
of my plumes from the last drawing-room, 
silver tops to three toilette bottles, 
Astracan collar, and three bangles ? 

From the Girls. What has become of 4 
seal-skin jacket, a velvet dolman, a silk 
en tout cas with fancy stick, and five 
pairs of boots and shoes ? 

From the Boys. What has become of a 
silver-mounted hook walking-stick, three 
golden studs, an opera-glass, and eight 
silk handkerchiefs ? 

From the Servants’ Hall. What has 
become of half the best dinner service, 
two-thirds of the cut wine-glasses, a silver 
candlestick and—the cook ? 

Answer, by general consent. Lost in the 
spring cleaning. 





THE WALL STREET BOOM. 
Chorus (jubilant). 
Here we go up, up, up ! 
Chorus (despondent). 
Here we go down, down, down! 
All. 
The Boom is terrific ! 
Union Pacific, 
Atchison 
Catches on, 
Selling and buying, 
Laughing and crying, 
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Madness all over the town! 





—— 
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COALS AND COMPATRIOTS. 


[I regret that I cannot be present to join in. the 
protest against the imposition of a tax on exported 
coal, which will so. seriously affect the prosperity of 
all classes in Northumberland and Durham. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could not have devised 
any form of taxation more calculated to injuriously 
affect all the inhabitants of our two northern 
counties, though spoliation is the word which more 
accurately defines his.action... ... . The Govern- 
ment. had received from Northumberland and 
Durham men, money and votes,” —Extract -from 
Spsech upon proposed | ag ee 
Duty on Export Coal.) | 

THE Earl of} 
WALLSEND, in ad-| 
dressing a meeting | 
of colliery proprie- 
tors, said : 

“Why should) 
this tax be put) 
upon my — I mean 
our—particular 
property? Why 
not tax cats or 
bachelors, or bal- 
loons, or, in fact, 
anything which 1 
don’t affect — beg 
pardon—which we 
don’t affect, our- 
selves ? The Chan- 
eellor of the Ex- 
chequer could not 
have devised any 
form of taxation 
more calculated to 
seriously annoy me 
—us—than a tax on 
coal, Spoliation is 
the word to apply. 
(N.B. Always use 
violent Janguage 
when your own 
pocket is ot 
tacked.) What 
base ingratitude ! 
The Government 
has received men, 
money, and votes 
from Northumber- 
land and Durham. 
By implication, I 
wish it to bel 
distinctly conveyed to you that they have 
received neither men, money, nor votes 
from any other part of the country. Of 
What further use is the North of Eng-| 
land with its Fighting Fifth and faithful 
Durhams, dying for their country in South | 
Africa, to a Government which has secured | 
a large majority in the House of Commons ? | 
He, Lord WALLSEND, though he must admit | 
that the connection between coals and 
Compatriots was a trifle nebulous, was 
Prepared, at his own expense, to send a| 
post-card to the Fighting Fifth telling 
them to fight no more, and another to the 


| 


| 





[It is proposed to stock the London Parks with butterflies. 
a view, would strongly favour the idea.””"— Westminster Gazette, April 27.] 


depressing circumstances. 
Londonderry wait ? 
master-General was stamped—beg pardon, 
no joke intended—stamped as a.man who, 
whilst a prominent member of the Jockey 
Club for years, had never initiated any 
reforms, or even made a startling speech 
at the Gimerack Club Dinner. 


test against anything belonging to himself 
being. taxed, now, or at any other time, 
and reiterated his opinion that North- 





“et 





Ula $Y 


VANESSA HYDEPARKENSIS. 


umberland and Durham were being thrown 


aside like a pair of worn-out gloves, 
because they were asked to bear their fair 
proportion of the taxation of the country. 
The Speaker added ingenuously, that he 
didn’t quite know what he meant himself, 
but as he was just about to hold a court- 
martial on two stable-boys at Newmarket, 
for the crime of sucking toffee whilst on 
duty, he was a trifle preoccupied and his 
metaphors might have got a trifle mixed.”’ 





‘* OPEN ! IN THE KING’s NAME! OPEN!’’ 
— The Glasgow Exhibition, Thursday, 


Finally, | 
the noble Earl solemnly entered his pro- | 


iy: it 
ly - 


‘*The London sparrow, if able to express 


Why should | 
Because the Post- | 


THE TRAVELLER'S PROTECTION 
LEAGUE. 


THE T. P. L. commenced operations last 
week with regard to the unpunctuality 
of certain railway companies, and should 
be encouraged to go a little farther. We 
want protection against :-— 

1. Passengers who try to keep us out 
of carriages by fictitiously placing hats 
and wraps on more seats or corners than 
they will themselves occupy. 
altima : , 2 Passengers 
| who endeavour to 
enter carriages 
when we have 
fictitiously placed 
hats and wraps on 


more seats or 
eorners than we 
shall ourselves 


occupy. 

3. People who 
smoke bad tobacco 
in compartments 


where there are 
ladies. 

4. Ladies who 
ride in compart- 
ments where we 
smoke bad _ to- 
bacco. 


5. Parties who 
insist upon having 
the window open 
when we wish it 
shut. 


6. Parties who 
insist upon having 
the window shut 
when we wish it 
open. 

7. Persons who 


try to squeeze in 
when our carriage 
is full. 

8. Persons who 
try to keep us out 
when their carri- 
age is full. 

9. Objectionable 
babies. 

10. Objectors to 


babies. 








And a job lot of grievances, viz. :— 

11. The British landscape, now consist- 
ing of pill advertisements. 

12. Clapham Junction. 

13. Bank Holiday traffic and 
sionists, racing and football crowds. 

14. The weather. 

15. Nasty smelling smoke. 

16. Irritatingly uncertain lamps. 

17. The increase in the income-tax. 

18. The duration of the war. 

19. The cussedness of things in general. 

20. And, lastly, the Billion Dollar Trust. 

If the T. P. L. will abate or abolish any 


excur- 


faithful Durhams instructing them to be | May 2nd, by the Duke and Duchess of or all of these nuisances we shall be very 








no longer faithful, under these—to him— 


FIFE. 





| greatly obliged. 
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THE VERY LATEST. 
WueEN did the lobster blush ? 


When he saw the salad dressing. 











OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


For basis of his story By Command of the Prince (FISHER 
Unwin) Mr. LAWRENCE LAMBE has taken a tragedy which, some 
four years ago, held the attention of Kurope. It was the 
cowardly murder of a hapless Austrian singing girl who pes- 
tered her betrayer, aide-de-camp and favourite of the Prince 
of Bulgaria. What made the affair more dramatic was that he 
found an accomplice in the Prefect of Philippopolis, acting, as he 
was informed by the principal scoundrel, under secret instruc- 
tions from the Sovereign. That in such circumstances this 
estimable functionary should have helped to waylay a hapless 
girl, see her strangled and flung into a deep pool, throws a 
lurid light on life in Bulgaria. Mr. LAMBE is not endowed with 
the gifts of lucidity and compression out of which lights illum- 
ing a story flash. He is, indeed, content doggedly to follow the 
story as it was told in the newspapers of the day, literally trans- 
lating the proceedings in the Criminal Courts. But he has visited 
the scene of the tragedy, talked with some of the people who 
had knowledge of the murderers and their victim, and supplies 
many realistic touches from life. It is the classic story of AMY 
ROBSART over again. Only, my Baronite finds truth is, verily, 
stranger than fiction. 

Mr. WM. LE QUEUX with his story of The Gamblers (HUTCHIN- 
son & Co.), rivets his readers’ attention on a certain sensational 
incident that occurs at the very outset of the story, and then 
leading them on ‘‘per varios casus per tot, discrimina (et 
crimina) rerum,’’ compels them to inquire when on earth is 
the explanation to be forthcoming, or rather, as the will-o’-the- 
wisp-like author is perpetually taking us away from the straight 
path and leading us through tortuous bye-ways of quite un- 
expected and unsatisfactory surprises, the question to be asked 
is, ‘‘ When are all the requisite explanations to take place ?”’ 
Or, after the fashion of that Master of Detection-of-Crime 
Romances, GABORIAU, the probable inspirer of Sherlock Holmes, 
will the explanations have aseparate volume all to themselves? 
The story of The Gamblers is thoroughly interesting until the 
last scene of all, in which the mysteries are intended to be 
solved, but at this point the betting is that the reader who has 
been most closely studying the intricacies of the story will find 
himself more mystified than ever. To many with leisure and a 
flair for such occupation, the elucidation of an apparently hope- 
lessly muddled mystery is of itself an attraction, and these 
literary detectives will retrace their steps, pick up at different 
points the various threads, will gradually disentangle them, 
and find that all the clues lead up to one and the same dénoue- 
ment. The Baron not having at his disposal leisure for such 
engrossing work, must content himself with having passed a 
fairly agreeable time in company with The Gamblers, whom he 
quitted without reluctance, not very much caring who won or 
lost, yet decidedly in a mood to recommend the otherwise 
unemployed among his friends to try their heads on this 
‘* wonderful puzzle fifteen.”’ 

My Baronite is not familiar with the name of HESTER WHITE, 
nor is there in her book, just published by BLACKWOOD, record 
of earlier efforts. If, as therefore seems probable, Mountains 
of Necessity is a first novel, it is a remarkable achievement. 
To begin with, HESTER has hit upon a new situation, rare recom- 
mendation in these days when of the making of novels. there is 
noend. It will be seen at a glance, when you are once shown 
which way to look, what possibilities for skilful hands lie in 








the entanglement of an avowed woman-hater who, anticipating 
instant death, marries a high-spirited girl, who consents be. 
cause she wants his money for the salvation of her only 
brother. The man recovers. The strangely-wed couple, un 
suspecting the growing love that finally masters each, lone 
live apart. How they are brought together is a story cleverly 
planned and brightly told, its episodes affording opportunity 
for display of intimate knowledge of life in India. : 

To the kind thoughtfulness of a friend who knows a queer 
book or ‘‘an odd volume ’’ when he sees one, the Baron jg 
indebted for a copy of LAURENCE OLIPHANT’s Piccadill; 
published by BLACKWwoop thirty years ago. In its literary 
style there is a curious smack of two such very opposite 
thinkers and writers as were BULWER and THACKERAY. Though 
the novel is almost plotless, it is impossible not to feel that 
its characters were drawn from types easily recognised at tke 
time, and it seems probable that the eccentric hero was in- 
tended as a portrait-sketch of the author himself. This is 
merely conjecture on the part of the Baron, to whom LAURENCE 
OLIPHANT was no more than a name frequently mentioned in 
the presence of this deponent, then only a merry Swish’d 
schoolboy, now a ‘‘ noble and approved good master.”’ 

The Baron has just come across an unpretending volume, a 
kind of off-hand publication in a paper cover, as though indi- 
cating that modesty could not possibly aspire to stout leathcr 
durable binding, entitled Vagrom Verse and Ragged Rhyme, by 
ROBERT GEORGE LEGGE (MILES & Co., Ltp.). Its motto, wittily 
applied, is ‘‘You shall comprehend all vagrom men,’’ anc, 
therefore, whoever looks into it need not be afraid of getting 1 
headache from any recondite Browningisms. The dedication is 
‘*To any man.’’ Here the light-hearted poet has lost a chance. 
Surely it should have been ‘‘ To any other man,’’ and thus the 
dedication would have been passed on from any one to any 
other, and nobody would be so vain as to accept it asof persona! 
and private application. However, this is ‘‘ dropping into” 
metaphysics, and “‘ that way madness lies.’’ His ‘‘ Gypsy Song” 
should inspire a composer, and his ‘‘ Baby ’’ should be a delight 
to mothers. You may pick out here and there one, for this 
book is to the reader as is the flower to the butterfly, that is, 
if the reader be of that touch-and-go, flitting temperament. 
** Anyhow, delighted to give this notice by way of a ‘ Legge 
up,’ ’’ says the gay BARON DE BOoOK-WORMS. 








CUPIDONS AND CUISINE. 


QUITE an artistically correct picture-card of invitation to 
visit Chef ODDENINO’S new place was sent out by that eminent 
restaurateur, drawn by DUDLEY HARDY, and representing, with 
Dudley-hardihood, several Cupidons, guiltless of any tailor- 
made clothes, flying about anyhow, while one of them is blowing 
them up with a trumpet. Perhaps this is symbolical of 
M. ODDENINO’S own trumpet, which the innate modesty of the 
true artist prevents him from performing on himself. Or, stay, 
is it to signify that this trumpeting Cupidon in particular is 
having a good ‘‘ blow-out,’’ and informing his other little one- 
winged brethren of the fact? Anyway, this is a trump ecard for 
the artist of the free pencil and the artist of the frying-pan. But 
why has each Cupidon got only one wing? Is it the moulting 
season with them? Or is it again symbolical, to show that 
another wing has yet to be added to the establishment? 
ODDENINO is not an easy name to pronounce, some calling it 
‘* Out-an-in-o’’ ; but if the entertainment provided be only ‘‘ out- 
an-out-o,’’ what does this mispronunciation matter? Others 
say ‘‘ Odd-an-even-o,’’ as though it were going to be quitea 
‘*toss-up’’ how dinners and diners would be served by the 
cuisinier, who has taken a step upwards and promoted himself 
from the Royal to the Imperial. Would not an ‘ Imperial 
Crown Dinner’? draw?’’ Anyway, if such an announcement 
would draw as well as DUDLEY HARDY, the success of the enter- 
prise is assured d’avance. 
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THE FORCE OF HABIT. 

[« I am‘informed by those who have been lawyers 
in large practice, that there is so close an associa- 
tion between work in Court and the reception of a 
fee for that work, that it produces quite an un- 
natural and unpleasant sensation to have to do the 
work and not get the fee. So great is the force of 
habit, that I can well imagine this might be the 
case.’ —Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 

PRAY, do not think we men of law 

Desire our fees too dearly ; 
'Tis not for that we like to draw 
Our twenty thousand yearly ; 
'Tis not that we are fond of gold, 
Or greedily would grab it 

To hoard it up in sums untold— 
’Tis simply force of habit. 

When we appear in Court, we know 
A fee is bound to follow 

As surely as the April snow 
Succeeds the April swallow. 

So often is the same thing done, 
One gradually places 

The fees as feature number one 
In all ones's legal cases. 

One gets to love them in one’s heart, 
To feel with satisfaction 

That they are an essential part 
And parcel of an action ; 

And if, by any strange mishap, 
One chances to have missed ’em, 

The sense of void upsets a chap 
And tries his nervous system. 

As money merely, they, ef course, 
Possess no fascination, 

But who is proof against the force 
Of such association ? 

’Tis not that we are fond of gold, 
Or greedily would grab it 

To hoard it up in sums untold— 
‘Tis simply force of habit. 








THE NATIONAL FOOTBALL CO.; 
or, Sport (?) on a Business Footing. 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 
Presented at the Fifth Annual General 

Meeting, held at the Company’s Head 
Office, May 1st, 1906. 

In reporting upon the affairs of the 
Company for the year ending April 20, 
1906, the first duty of the Directors is to 
refer to the great loss it has sustained 
by the lamented death of its Chairman, 
Sir Britt BLoGGs, Bart., M.P., for Leather- 
head, and Minister for the Department 
of Imperial Footerculture. His all-round 
qualifications as ex-pugilist and chucker- 
out, as trainer and entrepreneur of the 
Zulu Football Impi, as Promoter of 
the Boxer Importation Syndicate, and 
Manager of the Umpires Burial Society, 
have contributed very largely to the 
financial success of the Company. 

The Board have elected the Honble. 
Port HUNTER, the well-known President 
of the Oldham Win Tic or Wrangle Club, 
to be Chairman: in place of the late Sir 
BILL BLocGs. 
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SISTERLY SYMPATHY. 


Gwendolen. ‘How LATE YOU ARE, DEAR. 


AFTERNOON ¢?”’ 


WHAT HAVE YOU BEEN DOING ALL THE 


Maude. ‘‘ HELPING THE GRIGSBYS AT THEIR ‘AT HOME,’ AND MAKING MYSELF GENERALLY 


FASCINATING AND AGREEABLE!” 
Gwendolen. ‘‘ Pook THING |” 


WHAT A HARD DAY'S WORK FOR you!” 





The operations of the Company have been 
greatly extended during the past twelve 
months. This gratifying result has been 
chiefly brought about by the sweeping 
success of Association and Rugby candi- 
dates at the recent General Election, none 
but professionals standing a chance at the 
polls. The inspectors of the Company 
have thus been authorised by Government 
to enforce the New House-to-House collec- 
tion of fines for non-attendance at League 
Matches ; and anti-football voters have 
now been disfranchised. 

Owing to salutary police-regulations the 
gate-money at the company’s fixtures has 
touched a record, and we have again 
to express our thanks to the various Rail- 
way Companies for stopping all traffic on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays throughout 
the season, to permit the passage of the 
thousands of football trains. The assist- 
ance repeatedly rendered by the Household 
Troops has also been most valuable in 
guarding the referees, under a hundred 
of whom this year, it has been ascertained, 








have laid down their lives in the service 
of the public. 

The Crystal Palace arena being found 
inadequate, it is proposed to convert the 
whole of Hyde Park into a huge open-air 
amphitheatre, which, it is estimated, 
will hold between two and three million 
spectators. The financial recommenda- 
tions of this scheme are obvious. A 
large percentage of the turnover will be 
devoted to the development, sustenta- 
tion and pensioning of the class of picked 
professional performers, the British as 
a nation having ceased to play the game. 
It may be mentioned incidentally that the 
last amateur has just died in the work- 
house. 

In conclusion, it is considered unneces- 
sary that any detailed balance - sheet 
should be issued, but it may be stated 
in general terms that the Company’s 
revenue has this year run into eight 
figures, and that the holders of Preference 
Stock will receive a dividend of eighty 
per cent. 
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Doctor. ‘‘ WELL, YOU GOT THOSE LEECHES I SENT FOR YOUR HUSBAND, Mrs. GILES?” 


Mrs, Giles. ‘‘ Yes, ZuR; BUT WHAT ON FARTH BE THE GOOD 0’ SENDING THEY LITTLE THINGS VOR A GIRT RIG CHAP LIKE HE? 
I 388’ TOOK AN’ CLAPPED A FERRET ON 'UN!” 








yor rq» How fresh and cool the evenings were—like those who spent 
BACK TO “THE BACKS. enttan . ’ hie 
Tue Avenue of Trinity ! How sweet it were to pace In frank and boyish cheerfulness, our self-created men. 
Beneath a May day sky once more that dear familiar place ; Ah, would that I were back with those who keep in Cambridge 
Or hang upon the Bridge again, and watch with friendly eye | town 


The gay canoes and pleasure-boats that merrily go by. | The old tradition ever young of life in cap and gown! 








Or, stretched upon the river’s bank, that sunny slope of grass, 
To let the flying minutes go, nor heed them as they pass ; 

An easy book for company, and, though the dons may fret, 

To puff, while porters prowl afar, the lawless cigarette. 


| Bat we must walk in Flect Street now, or perch upon a ’bus; 
No avenue of rustling trees makes melody for us— 

| Yet memories of grassy slopes and sunny hours relax 

The minds of men in London pent who never see the Backs. 
To hear the voice of friends who pass, and hail you as they go— R. C. L. 
‘*Get up, get up, you lazy loon! It’s time to come and row.”’ 
Oh, early, unforgotten friends, I cannot praise—can you ?— 
The fate that plucked our hands apart and tore our lives in two. 








WHY STRIKE? 


OLD King Coal But he ’s cutting off his nose, 
And then the fleet of racing ships to Grassy and the locks, Is a grimy old soul, If on strike just now he goes, 


The eight men toiling heartily, the eager little cox ; 

The bodies moved in unison, the murmur of the slides, 
The ‘‘ Five, you ’re late,’’ or ‘‘ Four, you're short,’’from some- ‘ — 
body who rides. 


And agrimy old soul is he; For the sake of a shilling fee! 


STILL GOING! Five Years of my Life, by ALFRED DREYFUS. 
The silent, dogged earnestness of all the panting crew, The advertisement says that ‘‘ the first edition” is ‘‘ nearly 
The strong beginning swiftly gripped, the finish driven through, | exhausted before publication.’’ We should have thought the 
The rattle of the oars and, ah, sometimes the sound sublime subject was quite exhausted long ago. However, so it isn’t, 
Of one who cheered, ‘‘ Swing out, my lads, you’re doing record | and popular feeling does not send Dreyfus on the Devil's Island 
time! ”’ to the deuce. Strange! 
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CHEAPER IN THE END. 


* REORUITING-SERGEANT BR-D-R-CK. ** YOU ’RE A LIKELY LOOKING PAIR OF FELLOWS. YOU OUGHT TO JOIN THE COLOURS!” 
AGRICULTURAL LABOURER AND MECHANIC (both). ** SO WE WOULD, GUV’NOR, IF YOU'D MAKE SOLDIERING WORTH OUR WHILE.’’ 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Topsy, M.P 


Houge of Commons, Monday, April 29.— 
“Mr. LOWTHER, Sir, I would like to know 
whether this Assembly is the most orderly 
in the world ?’’ 

’Twas the voice of Mr. FLAVIN. I knew 
he’d complain. A man of large mind, 
kind nature, far-reaching sympathies, 
there is one thing he can’t stand ; it is, 
the mere approach to disorder. Observe 
the punctilious style of hisaddress. None 
of your jumping up and chucking a 
Question at the CHAIRMAN, as if it were 
half a brick and he a stranger. ‘‘ Mr. 
LOWTHER, Sir.’’ 

The Question, it must be said, answered 
itself. Mr. CHANNING was on his legs, 
and, unfortunately, the House doesn’t like 
Mr. CHANNING. An honest, well-meaning 
man, ever impelled by sense of duty, he 
has the gift, quite unconsciously exercised, 
of instantly arousing the antipathy of his 
audience. This due largely to monotony 
of their mutual relations. Mr. CHANNING 
is always ina minority, and the majority 
are ever in the wrong. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances, even when he simply rises to 
put a Question, the House howls at him. 
To-night he delivered his views on the 
war in South Africa, insisting that his 
own countrymen, whether in civil or 
military capacity, are criminally in the 
wrong, whilst the gentle Boer, harmless 
as an infant, is a martyr to brutal force 
and murderous cupidity. Small wonder if 
men, some of whom had lost dear ones 
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Micalius Flavinius Valerius, Senator. 


“1 would like to know whether this Assembly is 
the most orderly in the world.” 





| 


killed in ambush or shot from under the 
protection of the white flag, indicated 
dissent. 

In brief, what was happening was a 
shouting match. Gentlemen opposite 
maintained perpetual roar. Mr. CHANNING 
waited till something approaching lull 
was reached, when he, yelling at top of 
his voice, tried to work in the fragment 
of a sentence. 

Mr. FLAVIN, not wholly unused to scenes 
of disorder, cherishes memories of a 
night not long past when on the floor of 
the House of Commons he played the 
part of VALERIUS at the Battle of Lake 
Regillus. 

But fiercer grew the fighting 
Around VALERIUs dead ; 

For Titus dragged him by the foot, 
And Avtvs by the head. 


The difference between the Roman 
soldier and the Member for North Kerry 
happily is that Mr. FLAVIN was alive, 
was, indeed, kicking. But there were 
Titus and AULUs, disguised in uniform 
of the Metropolitan police. MACAULAY, 
in the spirit of prophecy that belongs 
to the poet, accurately described their 
method of handling the hon. Member 
when conducting him towards the door. 

Some people of fastidious taste might 
describe this as a disorderly scene. Put- 
ting it that way only establishes Mr. 
FLAVIN’S position as an authority on the 
subject. The Chairman of Ways and 
Means shrank from reply. But Members 
hung their heads and felt that, as usual, 
Mr. FLAVIN had touched the spot. It 
would have been idle at that particular 
moment to affirm that ‘‘ this Assembly is 
the most orderly in the world.”’ 

Business done.—Tackling the Budget in 
Committee. 

Tuesday.—Little did MARK LOCKWOOD, 
Colonel, rising early and pinning his 
earnation in his buttonhole, guess what 
to-day had in store for him. As for his 
colleague on the North Western Board, 
things have, with the new century, taken 
a turn that prepares a heroic spirit for 
any fresh disaster. Exiled from the 
Treasury Bench, accused of confederation 
with POWELL WILLIAMS in engineering a 
eorner in cordite, abashed by Cap’en 
TOMMY BOWLES’s pre-eminence in the mat- 
ter of ducks, the Right Hon. ELLISON 
MACARTNEY is a Blighted Being. To be 
accused of wrongfully voting, to be 
compelled to withdraw whilst House 
discussed whether his vote should be 
disallowed, were mere incidents in the 
colour of the day. 

For MARK Lockwoop the case was dif- 
ferent. On him the sun always shines, 
pleased to meet his friendly regard. He 
is (in some respects) like the sunflower, 
which ‘‘turns on her god when he 
sets, the same look which she turned 
when he rose.’’ Came down to-day 





resolved to back up th> best of all 











* Like the Sunflower.” 
(Colonel M-rk L-ckw-d.) 


Governments in matter of the Coal Tax. 
By way of preface to business there was 
a little Bill promoted by the London and 
North - Western Railway, whose direc- 
torate he adorns. Rejection of Bill 
moved. The Colonel naturally went into 
Lobby in support of it. When he came 
out was suddenly seized by Irish Mem- 
bers with intent to make awful example 
of him in conjunction with MACARTNEY. 
Motion formally made to disallow his 
vote. 

On many a crimsoned battic-field the 
Colonel, at the head of his faithful 
Coldstreams, has fuced death. At 
Chillianwallah, Albuera, Aliwal, and 
Aldershot the light of battle has played 
around the inseparable carnation. As 
Hoop wrote of him in contemporary 
history, he almost ‘‘left his legs in 
Badajos’s breaches.’’ Those moments 
of peril fade in comparison with what 
he endured this afternoon, when, in 
faltering voice, he repelled the accusa- 
tion brought against him by the Irish 
Members. Having made an end of speak- 
ing, he saluted the SPEAKER and, pulling 
himself together, strode forth with mar- 
tial step, whilst in his absence his sad 
case was considered. 

Honourably acquitted, but the scars 
remain. Shows afresh how unccrtain is 
life, how a day ushered in by a fair morn 
may fizzje out under sulphureous cloud. 

Business done.—None. House met for 
morning sitting to discuss Coal Resolution 
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A SAD AND DESERVING CASE!! 
(Sir J-m-s J-c-y and Mr. D, A. Th-m-s.) 


of Budget. ‘* No, you don’t,’’ said pro- 
moters of private Railway Bill. Took the 
floor, and kept it fot whole of sitting. 
Budget and colossal interests involved 
set aside. This in accordance with 
Standing Orders of biggest business esta- 
blishment in the world. ‘* Vous. l’avez 
voulu, George Dandin !’’ 
Thursday.—JOIcEY, who has his OVID 
at his finger ends, meant to-night to 
garnish his speech on the Coal Tax with 
a quotation from one of the Fables. It 
is the lines beginning ‘‘ Plenty has made me 
poor ” which, by the way, SPENSER 
and DRYDEN, consciously or unconsciously 
later ‘‘conveyed.’’ But St. MICHAEL’s 
speech in reply to SQUIRE OF MALWoOD 
knocked Ovib, and much else, out of his 
head. Long time since there has been such 
clattering down of card-built structure. 
The SQUIRE not himself in the Coal Trade, 
any more than BOBBY SPENCER is an agri- 
cultural labourer. He is not acolliery, but 
he lives near several when he visits his 
constituency in Monmouthshire. To-night 
put in best possible way the case of the 
impoverished coalowner. JOICEY and 
DAvip THOMAS wept silent tears as, in 
eloquent passage, he described their fallen 
fortunes ; literally cut off with a shilling. 
Then came St. MICHAEL, accompanied 
by All Angels in the way of facts and 
statistics, showing that the British Coal 
Trade, in spite of increased prices that 
last year put an extra thirty-four millions 
sterling in the coalowner’s sack, main- 
tains the predominant position to which 
during the last seven years it has ad- 
vanced by leaps and bounds. Whilst 
these figures were worked out, the 
emaciated coal-owners bounded on the 
Benches like parched peas over a fire of 
Welsh coal. They pleaded for pity and 
commiseration. And here was the 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER pelting 
them with their own hand-picked coal, 
for which of late they were getting 31s. a 
ton, short-weight, delivered in your cellar. 





Business done.—The bitter cry of the 
coal-owner mocked by relentless CHAN- 
CELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 

Friday.—Burt’s speech on Coal Tax 
much talked of. First time he has been 
heard, even by some Members who sat in 
last Parliament. All delighted with his 
shrewd observation, strong common-sense, 
logical foree and under-current of quiet 
humour, the amalgam made musical by 
strange Northumbrian speech. SARK 
regards the Member for Morpeth as one 
of the finest episodes in Parliamentary 
life. Himself an honour to the House of 
Commons, the House is at its very best in 
its attitude towards him. The Ex-Secretary 
of the Board of Trade, as with modest 
pride he testifies, ‘‘commenced working 
in coal-pits at an early age.’’ As was 
seen last night, when a crowded audience 
followed with eager attention his un- 
adorned eloquence, there is none it more 
delights to honour. 

** Inevitable talk in these sad times of 
deterioration of Parliament,’’ says the 
MEMBER FOR SARK. ‘But when, as in 
this case, the House of Commons comes in 
contact with absolute simplicity of man- 
ner, genuine honesty of character, it 
strikes true as steel. Now, as of old, 
Trojan or Tyrian, duke’s son or ex-collier, 
are the same to it if only they be true 
men.”’ 

Business done. — After brief interval, 
Irish Members again in possession. 








POPULAR REGULATIONS FOR THE 
INFANTRY. 

[“* Over 9,000 men of the army were unfit for ser- 
vice at the front on account of their youth.”— 
Daily Paper.) 

1. Recreation rooms to be provided, ap- 
propriately, with rocking horses, tin sol- 
diers, toy drums, and sixpenny flags. Hoops 
and tops to be kept in store for the use of 
recruits when the weather is sufficiently 
fine to allow of outside games. 





2. Every company to be supplied with a 





stock of sugar sticks, hard bake, pepper. 
mint drops and toffee. ' 

3. Lights to be put out at 8 p.m., and 
every private to be up and have his face 
washed {by the sergeant) at 7:30.a.m. 

4. The sergeant will see that. pinafores 
are served out to the company before 
meals, and no private to be allowed to eat 
jam without the consent in writing of the 
matron. 

5. No corporal punishment to be per- 
mitted, but disobedient privates to be con- 
fined to barracks with the injunction that 
they shall keep their faces turned to the 
wall. In extreme cases, privates will be 
put under stoppages as regards pudding. 

6. Finally, privates will be transferred 
from ‘‘ the infantry,’’ to the army on reach- 
ing the age of one-and-twenty. 








ODE TO THE “FLUE.” 


(Written in Bed therewith, with an apology 
to the shade of Lord Byron.) 


THE flues increase! the flues increase! 
Their endless fevers chill and burn— 

Of sneezing born they seldom cease, 
And leave us only to return. 

Eternal change all hope denies, 

Suns could not set which would not rise. 


The Doctor looked upon my bed, 
My weary bed held on to me, 
That Doctor gravely watching said, 
‘*Thou canst not stand ! get up and see.” 
When tottering legs beneath me fell, 
I knew I was indeed unwell ! 


Oh, how it rose and whence it came, 
The dread bacillus of the flue, 

And that mean germ which" puts to shame 
All that the wisest ever knew, 

Why all invincible are they, 

It's not in Human Wit to say. 


I stagger like a sea-sick man, 

And reel across the swaying floor ; 
Or after doing all I can, 

Find that I ean do nothing more, 
Then feebly murmur that it’s clear 
It must be arsenic in my beer. 


I sicken at the sight of meat ; 

I turn from generous wines away ; 
What ean a fellow drink or eat 

When once the flue has come to stay ? 
Hardest in this the sufferer’s lot, 
Digestion is a thing forgot. 


Oh, how am 1? And what art thou, 

My country ? Still through chills and rain 
Thine elements keep up their row, 

Thy peerless climate doth remain, 

Till exercise my soul abhors, 

And only wants to stop indoors. 


Place me on any sort of steep, 

Where nothing save some kind of air 
May calm my flue-racked nerves to sleep, 
And let me settle anywhere ; 

In British damp perforce I stew— 








Drat the Bacillus of the Flue! H.C. M. 
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Tenor (ut amateur concert). ‘‘1T’s MY TURN NEXT, AND I’m so NERVOUS I SHOULD LIKE TO RUN AWAY. WOULD YOU MIND ACCIMPANYING ME, Miss Brown?” 
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CULTURED CONVERSATIONS. 
I.—LITERARY. 


Scrxe—A serious-looking boudoir in South Kensington. Dis- 
covered, Mrs. ONSLOW and Captain DORMER. She is a pretty 
young widow whose knowledge, frequently referred to in con- 
versation, of the fact that Mrs. BROWNING was the wife of Mr. 
BROWNING, and that Lord BYRON was not all that he should 
have been, to say the least of it, has won for her a reputation 
for Intellect and Literary Culture to which her visitor is 
endeavouring to live up by craftily adjusting his mental 
equipment to her supposed requirements. Onatable near her 
are ** all the latest publications,’’ while her unconscious desire 
to prove that her vast knowledge has not injured the Femi- 
nine side of her character is shown by her being engaged on 
some rather feeble embroidery. 

Captain Dormer (looking at her admiringly). You seem to me 
to read everything, Mrs. ONSLOW! It’s really wonderful! I’m 
keen enough on reading, myself, but I don’t seem to get the 
time. Of course, I don't say 1’m clever, and all that. But I 
know what I like, and I never let myself get rusty, even out 
in India. Always kept up with the times, don’t you know. 
Now, there's this (He takes up a dainty white volume, tied 
with green ribbons). I suppose you know who wrote it? I bet 
you re behind the scenes ! 

Mrs. Onslow (flattered). Well, I have heard—but you won’t 
repeat it, will you, Captain DoRMER ?—that it’s by LAURENCE 
HOUSMAN, or by Mrs. MEYNELL! 

Captain Dormer (supposing he ought 
Jove! Fancy! LAURENCE HOUSMAN, 
Whatshername!! Well! 

Mrs. Onslow. But, please, don’t tell anyone, will you? 
rather a secret, you see. Promise! 
trouble over it! 

Captain Dormer. I promise. But who’d have thought it? 
Do you like the book, Mrs. ONSLOW? I thought it rather jolly, 
in parts. 

Mrs. Onslow. Oh! . . . I hardly think I should call it that, 
Captain DORMER. 

Captain Dormer. Well, perhaps it is rather rot, as you say, 
Mrs. ONSLOW. 

Mrs. Onslow. I don’t think I said that, did I? 

Captain Dormer (changing the subject). Now, look here, Mrs. 
ONSLOW, you’re an intellectual woman. Who should you say 
was the best modern writer—the best of all, you know ? 

Mrs. Onslow. Do you mean of the last decade, of the last 
season, or of the entire Victorian era, Captain DORMER ? 

Captain Dormer (depressed and bewildered). Oh! I don’t 
know. The last fifty years or so. 

Mrs. Onslow (thoughtfully). Well, I suppose, of the great 
thinkers, SPENCER would be among the first. 

Captain Dormer (cheerfully, recognising the name). Oh! 
Capital! Do you know, I thought you ’d say that, Mrs. ONSLow. 
SPENSER—the chap who wrote the Faéry Queen—and a very 
pretty thing L’ve heard, though I’ve not had time to read it 
myself. SPENSER! Yes, by Jove. And where do you place 
CARLYLE and RwwerR HAGGARD and those Johnnies, eh? <A good 
way after SPENSER, I 'Il bet! 

Mrs. Onslow (rather reproachfully). 
different, Captain DORMER. 

Captain Dormer. Yes, I suppose they are... . Poetry, 
now. You might not think so, but I’m awfully keen on 
poetry. IL used to recite ** The boy stood on the burning deck,”’ 
when I was a little chap, but I think that’s rather rot. I’m 
keen on SWINBURNE and LOCKSLEY HALL, and those chaps. I 
think LocKsLEY HALL’s my favourite poet. (Gathering from 
Mrs. ONSLOW’S expression that he is getting out of his depth, and 
getting back to safer ground) Now tell me your favourite poet, 
Mrs. ONSLOW. 
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Mrs. Onslow (seriously). I'm devoted to RossEtt1—(dreamily) 
I delight in SHELLEY—(sincerely) and I simply love ELLA WHEELER 
WILCOX ! 
Captain Dormer. How odd! How our tastes do agree, Mrs, 
OnsLoW. One would almost think 
Mrs. Onslow (rising to ring the bell). Some tea, Captain 
DORMER? (Smiles sweetly.) 
Captain Dormer (aware of a check). Oh, thanks. I say, you don't 
know what it is to me being able to come round like this, and 
have a nice intellectual chat with you, Mrs. ONsLow. It lifts 
one so above the ordinary, frivolous Oh, you know what I 
mean. May I come in again soon, Mrs. ONSLOW and have 
another talk? I’m devoted to music, and I know you are, 
Mayn’t I take you to one of those jolly classical concerts some 
afternoon ? At Queens Road, or somewhere ? 

Mrs. Onslow. I don’t know quite which ones you mean, 
Captain DoRMER, but I’m sure IT should be only too—/(Enter 
tea) Milk and sugar ? A.L. 














OUR OWN PRIVATE VIEW. R.A. 


TuHIs year’s art, as evidenced at the Academy, seems to be 
specially prolific in sucklings, babes and small childen. No 
wonder, then, that Master HARRY, HARRY’S son, who is a very 
early master, should find in this show special opportunities for 
his own peculiar style of recording draughtsmanship. 


14. ‘The King’s Yeoman.”’ By Mr. ARTHUR GARRATT. Fora 
Yeoman, a real good old Beefeater, associated always with 
Palaces and Drawing Rooms, to come to a Garratt is probably 
the reason why this Beefeater, aged. and thin, with very little 
beef in him, only the costume being ‘‘ full,’’ should appear so 
melancholy. Some of us have not quite forgotten that ancient 
** Yeoman of the Guard,’’ eh? 

17. Portrait of a lady. By SoLoMon J.SoLoMoN, A. The lady 
is in very pretty evening dress. There is a puzzled expression 
on her face as she lifts her left arm and places her finger on 
her ‘left shoulder. What’s the matter? A hidden pin? A 
mosquito bite? What is it? Motto, ‘‘ Noli me tangere,’’ as the 
lady said to the insect. 

24. The Rev. Canon Wood, D.D. By DoroTrHEA M. Woon. 
He is an ecclesiastical puzzle to the simple laic. Being attired 
in Genevan bands, cardinal’s scarlet, black University (?) scarf, 
ring (episcopal ?) on his finger, likewise wearing an embroidered 
surplice, what is he? Apparently several ecclesiastical digni- 
taries rolled into one. ‘‘A big gun,’’ not a mere ‘* canon.”’ 

32. W.H.F. Lyon, Esq. By GEORGE WATSON. In full hunt- 
ing costume. A Lyon-hunter. But, cheer up, Sir, in spite of 
your having on your right (31) ADAMs’ ** Morning Mists,’’ from 
which you are despondingly turning away, you have below you, 
may be in the kitchen, (33) ** The Nimble Galliard,’’ a merry 
gentleman, shown by Mr. SeyMouR Lucas, R.A., singing merrily 
to his own accompaniment. 

80. By Denis Epex. After Eden, Adam has a new suit and 
curious black-beetle-crushing boots. 

85. ‘The Home Wind.’ By C. Napier Hemy, A. Might be 
two Hemy-grants from another Hemy-sphere, who had taken a 
boat and put to sea in order to get home quickly. ‘Sale and 
Return.’”’ Delightfully breezy. 

92. Pretty lady, shown by Rosk D. Bonnor, attired for going 
out, and waiting for her friend, or friends, to fetch her. If 
her friends are not ‘‘ fetching,’’ 

93. GEORGE W. Joy. A Joyous picture of ‘‘ Britannia’’ a8 
‘‘an armour-clad.”’ Let us hope that this is ‘a lasting Joy,” 
likewise ‘‘a thing of beauty,’’ which is ‘‘ a Joy for ever!”’ 

98. A Dunn! Don’t be frightened, not the ordinary sort of 
‘‘Dun,”’ but a portrait, very well Dunn, by SOLOMON J. SOLOMON 
(that’s two of ’em, ergo, why not call himself ‘* SOLOMONS "’ ?) 
of a good old sportsman in hunting toggery, grasping his whip and 
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severely eyeing, under his lashes, the figure:at 94, Mr. ARTHUR 
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noosance. No wonder I look miserable ! 


R. A. PAINTINS. 


Mrs. Workman. ‘Gotthe Workman inthe house. Horful 
!” By Harrington Mann. 


The Sitwell Family. ‘‘This is rummy. Why they’re orl 


standing up! Wot price the Salid bole?” J.S. Sargent, R.A. 


“Oh, wot awfully rude people they are next door! Don’t 


look at ’em, darlings!” Charles Sims. 


‘*Oh, bother! Here ’s another Cook’s lot coming !"’ 
F. Goodall, R.A. 
For a cup of corfee ’ot : 
Drop a penny in the slot. G. D. Leslie, R.A. 
Alarming reduction at a Summer Sale. F. Howard Michael. 
The Misses Wertheimer, and the tall one don’t see a nasty 

















black-beedle on her dress. The two Morejarianas, or how we have 
our ** Pickles” in from the Stores. J. §S. Sargent, R.A. 

138. A Mermaid. ‘It’s the worst of these 64d. combs, they 
tear the hair so.” J. W. Water-house, R.A., his Dip-loma work, 
quite a watery subject. Get your umbrellas.” 

41. Miss Kitty Shannon. Horfully nice girl! Kind of subject 
that glows on one. J. J. Shannon, A. 

377. James Bunten, Esq. Finding the shooting flagging. W. Q. 
Orchardson, R.A. 

901. Henry Arthur Jones, Esq. Reading the third and last 
application for the water-rate. H. G. Riviere. 

40. ‘ Blossoms fair.” Trying to arrange them after lunch. And 
quite a young woman too! W. Q. Orchardson, R.A. 

788. Edward Cornish, Master of the Barbers’ Company, 1887—88, 

* Why doesn’t he have a shave, then?” T. E. 8S. Benham, 
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THE PRINSIPLE PICKTURES IN THE ROYLE AKADEMY RE-DRORN BY HARRY’S SON. 
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Hocker, A.’s, young lady, who has ‘‘nodings on ’’ and very 
much enjoying a vapoury kind of bath. 

103. Mr, JOHN SARGENT, R.A., shows us a lady and children. 
What does she see? She is beckoning with her right to 
No. 108, Mr. ARTHUR HACKER, A.’s, Thomas C. Dewey, Esq., who 
looks ‘‘ downy ’’ as well as Dewey. Does the lady want him to 
come and join in a Dewey-ett ? 

122. FRANK DicKSEE R.A.’s, Duchess of Buckingham and 
Chandos, is magnificent, as it ought to be seeing that the lady 
is a Double Duchess. 

146. St. Helena or ** Sant Helena,’’ as it is by J. SANT, R.A. 
The last phase of ‘‘ going Nap.’’ For further information, con- 
sult Lord ROSEBERY. 

162. ‘* The Nearest Way Home,’ which H. W. B. Davis, R.A., 
shows you is to go by Cowes. Toa nervous person it might 
seem a mere ‘‘ toss up’’ whether he would ever arrive at home. 
Certainly he would not find himself (as the artist is) at home 
amongst the cows. 

164, By Perern GRAHAM, R.A. ‘‘ Collecting the Flock.’’ The 
sheep have wandered away and left their wool behind them 
where a waterfall ought to be. Delightful scene! 

169. Helena and Hermia. By Sir. Ep. POYNTER, Bart., P.R.A. 
If the President does not point a moral, at least he adorns a 
tale. ’Ow 'Arry will like ’Elena and ’Ermia! 

174. Here’s a splendid show of velvet, steel, and gold, as 
worn by the Duke of Somerset when painted by Professor 
HUBERT VON HERKOMER, R.A. 

175. ‘*A Gleam before the Storm.’’ How delightful to take 
shelter from the magnificent warrior at 174, and follow our 
leader, our B. W. LEADER, R.A., to this quiet nook. 

198. Sweet Gegetta! Fortunate LUKE Fi_pgs, R.A. Sheis 
a sly Southern puss, who, if you dare to make any advances, 
will giggle, nudge you, and say, ‘‘ Ge-getta-long with you!’’ 
(Hence the name.) 

204. All hailto the veteran, dear old T. SipNEY Cooper, R.A., 
with all his a-cows-tic properties about him. In this and his 
three other !pictures he shows himself ‘still going strong!’’ 
He sends four pictures this year; so the veteran is ‘‘ well to 
the fore.’’ 

219. A case of real distress. 

** She only said, ‘I am a-weary’ ; 

‘ He cometh not,’ she said! ”’ 
**T know this lamp will sputter and smell, and I can’t reach it 
to turn it out. Oh, why isn’t CHARLES here?’’ Life-like, by 
JOHN S. SARGENT, R.A. 

220. Sir ALMA TaDEeMA, R.A., still at his own old game of 
Marbles, and always a winner. 

226. James E. Vanner, by WALTER W. OULESS, R.A. Artist 
lost a chance of effect; he ought to have given his sitter a 
real good cigar, then friends, recognising him, would have 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Ha! Vanner! 

232. **I’m Sir BENJAMIN HINGLEY, Bart. 

ARTHUR S, Cope, A., with his art 
IIas painted of me a likeness true ! 
What do you say, Sir? Who are you ?”"’ 
236. ‘* The Mystery of the Stiffened Fingers.’’ By F. S. HURD 


252. ALFRED Parsons, A., shows us ‘‘ Last Day for Salmon: 
Junction of the Tees and Greta.”’ Itis a‘* Grand Junction! ’’ 
Only wants a line (and rod), which it gets in this Guide. There 
ought to have been a ferry shown, but perhaps the artist has 
never ‘* crossed his Tees.’’ 

261. TT. Gibson Bowles, Esq., M.P., by GEORGE WATSON. By 
George, indeed! T.G. B. is sky’d! Poor Tom has gone aloft! 
Bat just like him! He was ever in ‘‘ the upper sukkles.’’ 

361. ** The City of London on the Yellow Thames.’’ The tale 
of our river cleverly and truthfully told in colour, by W. L. 
Wy.Lur, A. If it’s mud you want, there's the Yellow Peril 
with a vengeance. 

377. James Bunten, Esq., is humorously depicted by the 








eminent W. Q. (quite in the cue here) ORCHARDSON, R.A., with 
a gun in rest waiting for the game to begin. 

Baby, Baby Bunten, 

Daddy ’s out. a hunten, 

To get a little rabbit’s skin, 

To wrap dear Baby Bunten in. 

‘*Hunting’’ here evidently means “‘in quest of,’’ as no one 
ever went out ‘‘hunting’’ rabbits. What a bag he will have 
before the Academy closes! I'll rabbit-warren’t him he will! 
[This picture is noticed by HARRY’s son, from his own private 
view. ] 

445. B. W. LEADER, R.A., gives us a taste of ‘An Old 
Southern Port.’’ There’s no glass to it: you can look, but you 
mustn’t touch. No matter, it will improve by keeping. Lucky 
the seller whence this port comes, and still luckier the buyer, 
B. W. LEADER’S health! ‘* Port it is! ’’ 

477. ‘* A Mystery of the Past.’’ Behold the Sphinx! It 

Is good all round, for GOODALL, R.A., pinxit 

[Master HarRRyY takes this picture from another point of view. ] 

520. ‘* Memories,’’ soC. M. Q. ORCHARDSON styles his picture 
of a lady at a piano. Nomusic before her, playing from memory, 
having apparently, from her puzzled expression, got the tunes 
a trifle mixed. 

530. Here ’s Henry McGrady, 

All lace-y and braidy, 
And silvery stripes on his trews ; 
He hails from Dundee, Sir, 
And is, as you’|l see, Sir, 
Lord Provost, if that’s any news. 
Here ’s to the painter so clever and gay, 
HUBERT VON HERKOMER, R.A. Hooray ! 
Which is the song and chorus for H. v. H.’s students when they 
assemble for a zither evening, as you may see them repre- 
sented in No. 305 by same Master. Both clever pictures. 

Such are some among the many exhibited at this year's 
Academy, the success whereof will be, Mr. Punch trusts, not 
one whit behind that of former years. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
the show is declared open! Walkup! Walk up! 








LAMENTS OF LONDON, 

{‘*The housing problem is daily becoming more acute. The other day a 
woman appeared at an East End Police Court to ask the magistrate’s advice. 
She had been evicted from her tenement, and had since tramped London in 
search of a home; but although she was prepared to give 7s. 6d. out of her 
weekly wage of 12s. 6d, she could find none.”—Daily Paper. | 

TRUDGE, trudge, trudge— 
Tramping the East for a home, 

Seeking in vain through sunshine and rain, 
We wearily, drearily roam ; 

While our little ones whimper at heel 
Through dismal dark alleys and slums, 
And weary and wet and hungry, they fret 
For home—but the home never comes. 


The birds of the air have their nests, 
The beast of the field has his den 

Where his limbs may repose in the spot that he knows— 
But what of us children of men ? 

No rest for the soles of our feet, 
But still to new scenes we must change, 

Still, still be unknown, without homes of our own, 
And strangers ‘mid all that is strange. 

Trudge, trudge, trudge, 
We struggle, with labouring breath 

And tottering knees, through dens of disease 
And hovels of sickness and death. 

Trudge, trudge, trudge, 
Dog-weary in body and mind 

We ply our sad quest without hope, without rest, 
But never a home can we find. 


—_ 

















